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LACOCK ABBEY, IN 1834. 


Asour thirteen miles east of Bath, and nearly 
half-way between the towns of Chippenham 
and Melksham, in a spacious and level mea- 
dow, surrounded by elms, at the bottom of 
which winds the river Avon—appear the 
walls and tall, spiral chimneys, and arches 
hung with ivy,—of the ancient Nunnery of 
Lacock. The site, it may be supposed, was 
originally a solitary glade, between the ancieat 
forests of Melksham and Chippenham, ad- 
joining the vill or town of Lacock.* This 
town, if it may so be called, was, in the 
Saxon times, of greater importance ; for, it is 
said in an ancient record, quoted by Leland, 
that “ Dunwallo founded three cities with 
three castles, Malmesbury, Tetrouburg, (sup- 
posed to be Trowbridge,) and Lacock.” We 
need not remark, that what might then have 
been called cities or castles, would not be 
much in accordance with our ideas of such 
places in the present age. 

The Nunnery of Ela is far more interesting 
than the Castle of Dunwallo. In the year 


© The name is derived from Lea and Lay, a mea- 
dow, and Oche, water. 
Vou. xxvi. 2B 


1232, Ela, only child of William, Earl of 
Salisbury, and sole heiress of all her father’s 
vast, landed possessions in the county, laid 
the foundation of this religious house in her 
widowhood ; in pious and affectionate remem- 
brance of her husband, William Longspé, 
(in her right Earl of Sarum,) who had then 
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been dead six years. This brave man was 
the eldest natural son of Henry II., by the 
lady whose transcendent beauty has become 
proverbial under the name of “ Fair Rosa- 
mund.” He assisted in founding the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of New Sarum, in the year 
1220. Six years afterwards, he was the 
first personage buried within those walls, 
where his tomb now remains. He died after 
a short illness, at the Castle of Old Sarum, in 
1226, his death having been supposed to be 


by poison. 

The childhood and early life of the pious 
Ela are fraught with romantic interest.* 
She was born at Amesbury, about seven miles 
from Old Sarum, in 1188. Her father died 
in 1196; and, until that fatal event, Ela was 
doubtless reared, not only with care, but in 

rincely state, within her native county of 
Wilts. Earl William, her father, was one of 
the distinguished subjects of the chivalric 
Richard, and took a prominent part at both 
the coronations of the lion-hearted king. He 
was also keeper of the King’s charter, or 
gtant for licensing. tournaments throughout 
the country. One of the five steads, or fields, 
then appointed for tournaments in England, 
was situated between Salisbury and Wilton ; 
and, on that spot, when a child, the future 
Abbess of Lacock may have first witnessed 
the perilous gaieties of knightly enterprise, 
and those proud exhibitions of personal cour- 
age and external splendour and gallantry. 
The situation is well known on the downs in 
front of the Castle. 

Such was the scene on which Ela, in her 
childhood, might have gazed, when ani- 
mated with arms and banners, and all the 
pomp of chivalry; but, whilst still a child, 
on losing the protection of her father, this 
richly portioned heiress was suddenly snatched 
from the scenes familiar to her infancy, and 
subjected to a jealous seclusion in a foreign 


ountry. 

All that is said in the Book of Lacockt 
respecting the captivity of the noble maid 
of Salisbury, is this: “when Ela was now 
deprived of her father, she was secretly 
taken into Normandy by her relations, and 
there brought up in close and secret cus- 
tody.” “Who these relations were, we are 
left to conjecture; but, it is probable that 
they wére her mother, (who lived eighteen 
years after the death of her father,) and her 
mother’s family, whose estates were either 
in Normandy or Champaign. Immediately 
upon the inquisition held after her father’s 
death, Ela’s lands would, in due course, be 


-® The earliest ancestor of Ela, whose existence 
rests ou the evidence of credible records, was Edward 
of Salisbury, Sheriff of Wilts, whose name occurs in 
Domesday Book, and attesting several charters of 
the Conqueror. 4 : 

+ The Annals of the Abbey: the original perished 


in the fire which so much endamaged the Cotton Li- 
biary ; but transcripts are extant, 
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taken into the possession of the King, as she 
had become a royal ward; but such was not 
the case. But the sequel of events which 
arose from these circumstances, is highly 
characteristic of the manners of the court of 
the minstrel monarch. An English knight, 
named William Talbot, undertook to discover 
the place of the youthful heiress’ conceal- 
ment; the idea having been sugyested, if 
the fact be admitted, by King Richard’s own 
discovery, a few years before, by aid of the 
minstrel Blondel. 

Assuming the garb of a pilgrim, the gallant 
Talbot “ passed over into Normandy, and there 
continued his search, wandering to and fro, 
for the space of two years. When at length, 
he had found the Lady Elia of Salisbury, he 
exchanged his pilgrim’s dress for that of a 
harper, or travelling troubadour, and in that 
guise entered the Court in which the maid 
was detained. As he sustained to perfection 
his character of a gleeman, and was excel- 
lently versed in the jests, or historical lays, 
recounting the deeds of former times, the 
stranger was kindly entertained, and soon re- 
ceived as one of the household. At last, his 
chivalric undertaking was fully accomplish- 
ed; when, having found a convenient oppor- 
tunity for returning, he carried with him the 
heiress, and presented her to King Richard.” 
Immediately after, the hand of Ela was given 
in marriage to William Longspé, by his 
brother, King Richard: Ela being then only 
ten years old, and William twenty-three. 

Ela is now an honoured wife; and who 
can imagine the “high, heroic games” 
which would have taken place, if this mar- 
riage had been celebrated 1n the reign of the 
chivalric Richard, when the spot selected by 
Ela’s father for tournaments was immedi- 
ately upposite the Castle of Sarum. But we 
hear little of these things in the sullen and: 
inglorious reign of the despicable John. 
After the marriage of Ela, we have little 
to recount of her for several years, unless it 
were to enumerate the names of her flourish- 
ing family of four sons and as many daugh- 
ters. The Earl was in frequent attendance 
upon King John; but the Countess Ela ap- 
pears to have passed most of her life in 
provincial sovereignty at Sulisbury, or in the 
quiet retirement of some country manor, 
most frequently, perhaps, in the peaceful 
shades of her native Amesbury. 

We pass over the interesting career of the 
Earl—his assumption of Ela’s hereditary 
office of the Shrievalty of Wiltshire, his at- 
tendance at the coronation of John, and upon 
the king in Normandy; his ‘ progresses” 
with Jotm in England, and his appointment 
to military command, and as Warden of the 

Marches; his rninous campaign in Flanders, 
and his presence at the signing of Magna 
Charta. After the death of John, England 
enjoyed some years of peace; when the Karl 
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teturned to his Castle of Salisbury, and to 
that most interesting scene in which the 
pious Ela was an active party with him. 
This was no less than the ceremony of found- 
ing the present beautiful Cathedral of Salis- 
bury, the fourth stone of which was laid by 
the Earl, and the fifth by the Countess Ela. 
We next pass the Earl’s visit to Gascony, 
in the spring of 1224, and his disastrous re- 
turn ; when, according to Matthew Paris, he 
was, “fur almost three months” at sea “ be- 
fore he landed in England.” During the 
interval, all his friends had despaired of his 
safety, except his faithful wife, who though 
now a matron, became an object of pursuit 
to the fortune-hunters of the Court. The 
Justice Hubert de Burgh, with most in- 
decent haste, now put forward a nephew of 
his own as a suitor to the Lady of Salisbury. 
It is related by Matthew Paris, that whilst 
King Henry was deeply grieved at the sup- 
posed ‘loss of the Earl of Salisbury, Hubert, 
his’ powerful minister, came, and required 
him to bestow Earl William’s wife, (to whom 
the dignity of that earldom belonged by 
hereditary right,) on his own nephew, Rei- 
mund, that he might marry her. The King 
having yielded to this petition, provided the 
Countess would consent, the Justice sent 
Reimund to her in a noble, knightly array, 
to endeavour to incline the lady’s heart to 
his suit. But Ela rejected him with majes- 
tic scorn, and replied “that she had lately 
received letters and messengers, which as- 
sured her that the Earl, her husband, was-in 
health and safety ;” adding, that if her lord 
the Earl had indeed been dead, she would in 
no case have received Aim for a husband, 
because their bo os rank with respect to 
family forbade such a union. Wherefore,” 
said she, “ you must seck a marriage else- 
where, because you find you have come hither 
in vain.”—Upon the Earl's return, he claimed 
teparation from the Justiciary, who coufessed 
his fault, made his peace with the Earl by 
some valuable horses, and other large pre- 
sents, and invited him to his table: here, it 
is said, the Earl was poisoned, (probably, 
with repletion :) he returned to his Castle at 
Salisbury, took to his bed and died, March 7, 
1226 ; and was buried, as already mentioned, 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Ela, now a widow, continued firm in her 
resolution to remain faithful to the memory 
of her first lord, and to maintain her inde- 

ndence, in what was then termed, in legal 
 eenerieg “a free widowhood.” Her choice, 
however, was singular: for, ladies of large 
estate, at that period, were seldom permitted 
to remain either as virgins or widows, with- 
out a lord and protector, unless they had arrived 
at an advanced age. Her case was evi- 
dently deemed extraordinary, and so we -find 
it mentioned in the chronicles. Her ‘son, 
when he became of age, claimed the investi- 
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ture of the earldom; but the King refused it 
by the advice of his judges, and according to 
the principles of feudal law. The objection, 
probably, was, that the earldom was then 
vested in his mother. Thus, Ela’s entrance 
into the profession of a recluse, may, possi- 
bly, have partaken of a worldly motive, as 
being likely to facilitate her son’s admission 
to his hereditary dignity; but, if so, it was 
still unsuccessful. In consequence of her 
protracted life, the earldom of Salisbury con- 
tinued dormant; and, as she survived both 
her son and grandson, it was never revived in 
the house of Longspé. 

Ela was permitted to exercise in person the 
office of Sheriff of Wiltshire, and of Castellan 
of Old Sarum : her great seal, an elegant work 
of art, is extant, and represents her noble and 
dignified deportment, and her graceful though 
simple costume: “her right hand is on her 
breast; on her left stands a hawk, the usual 
symbol of nobility; on her head is a singu- 
larly small cap, probably, the precursor of the 
coronet ; her long hair flows negligently upon 
her neck—on each side, and the royal lions 
of Salisbury appear to gaze upon her, like the 
lion in Spenser on the desolate Una!” 

We, at length, approach the time of the 
foundation of Lacock Nunnery. “When,” 
says the Book of Lacock, ‘ Ela had now sur- 
vived her husband for seven (six ?) years in 
widowhood, and had frequently promised to 
found mouasteries pleasing to God, for the 
salvation of her soul, and that of her husband; 
and those of all their ancestors, she was 
directed in visions, (per revelationes,) that 
she should build a monastery in honour of 
St. Mary and St. Bernard, in the meadow 
called Snail’s Mead, near Lacock: this she 
did on April 16, 1232, although the requisite 
charters bear prior dates. 

Among the earliest coadjutors with the 
pious Ela, was Constance de Legh, who as- 
sisted by giving “her whole manor.” It 
may here be mentioned that Ela had likewise 
founded a monastery of Carthusian monks at 
Hinton, in Gloucestershire ; in which, as also 
at Lacock, she is supposed to have fulfilled 
the intentions of her husband—indeed, the 
profits of his wardship of the heiress of 
Richard de Camville were assigned to the 
fuundation at Hinton by the Earl’s last will. 
The estate of the heiress did not, on its livery 
from wardship, go out of the family of Long- 
spé, for she was married to the son of her 
guardian, William Longspé the younger. 

The first Canoness veiled at Lacock was 
Alicia Garinges, from a small nunnery at a 
place of that name in Oxfordshire, which was 
governed under the Augustine rule,* the dis- 
cipline to be adopted at Lacock. In the 


* Called the rule of St. Saviour; and that which 
was adopted by the nuns of Sion, in Middlesex, erro- 
ee as Bridgetines in the Mirror, vol, 
xiv., p. 161. : 
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transcripts from the Book of Lacock, another 
person is mentioned, either as Abbess or Ca- 
noness, during the eight years which elapsed 
after the foundation, and before Ela herself 
took the veil, as Abbess of her own establish- 
ment, in the year 1238, in the fifty-first year of 
her age; she “ having in all her actions and 
designs, been constantly dependent on the 
counsel and aid of St. Edmund, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other discreet 
men.” 

The records of Ela’s abbacy are neither 
copious nor numerous. Among them, is a 
charter cated 1237, in which the King grants 
to the Prioress of Lacock, and “the Nuns 
there serving God,” a Fair to last for three 
days, namely, on the eve, feast, and morrow 
of St. Thomas the Martyr. In 1241, Ela ob- 
tained two other charters from the King: 
one to hold a weekly market* on Tuesday; 
and by the second, the King gave the Abbess 
the privilege of having every week one cart 
traversing the forest of Melksham, to collect 
dead wood, for fuel, without injury to the 
forest, during the royal pleasure. 

Five years before her death, Ela retired 
even from the peaceful rule of her monastic 
society, and appointed in her place an Abbess 
named Beatrice of Kent: yet Ela obtained 
several more benefits for the Abbey, from the 
King. At length, in the seventy-fourth year 
of her age, August 24, 126], yielding up her 
soul in peace, she rested in the Lord, and 
was most honourably buried in the choir of 
the Monastery. Ela had been deprived by 
death of both her son and grandson,} and 
her daughter Isabella, Lady Vesey; and in 
the last year of her life, she was preceded to 
the tomb by her son Stephen ; so that, of all 
her family, she left only two sons and three 
daughters surviving, one of whom died in 
the following year. 

The Annals of the Abbey after the death 
of Kla are by no means complete. In 129), 
we first collect a view of its yearly revenue, 
1014 12s.4d. Among the possessions here 
included is a manor in the Isle of Wight, 
which had been given to the Abbey by 
Amicia, Countess of Devon, and “ Lady of 
the Isle,” together with her heart. The 

obit of the Countess was yearly celebrated in 
the church of Lacock Abbey, on the feast of 
St. Andrew, (November 30,) when four 


© A beautiful cross stood in the market-place at 
Lacock, from the days of the Abbey until a recent 
period. Its light and elegant shaft was destroyed 
about ten years anos in order to furnish some stone 
for erecting the village school-room. 

+ Her son, William Longspé the Second, having 
joined the expedition of St. Louis to the Holy Land, 
perished at the assault of Mansoura. His mother, 
according to the monkish legend, seated in her abba- 
tical stall in the church at Lacock, saw, at the same 
moment, the mailed form of her child admitted into 
heaven, surrounded by a radius of glory. His son, 
William Longepé III, was killed in a tournament 
near Salisbury. 
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bushels of corn were distributed to the poor ; 
and on the eve and day of that feast, three 
poor persons were fed with bread, drink, and 
meat, to the value of 2d. each. Another in- 
stance of pious affection, in }297, is the be- 

uest of the heart of the aged Nicholas 

ongspé, Bishop of Salisbury, the last sur- 
viving son of the Foundress. 

The last Abbess was Johanna Temys, who 
presided until the dissolution and dispersion 
of her society. Lacock was one of the thirty 
monasteries which the king spared in 1536; 
but it was surrendered in 1539, and the fatal 
document is still preserved in the Augmen.- 
tation Office. It is ratified by the Abbey 
common seal, which is of the same aye as the 
foundation, and represents the Virgin and 
Child, with the Lady Abbess in a niche 
below, kneeling in prayer. To the last Ab- 
bess was assigned a pension of 40/., and the 
Prioress and fifteen other nuns had propor- 
tionate pensions. The yearly value of the 
Abbey and its estates, at the surrender, was 
1712. 198. 34d. Among the payments we 
are informed of the observances in memory of 
the Foundress and others, in candles about 
their tombs, and doles to the poor: there were 
maintained three priests for the daily cele- 
bration of divine services, and “ the general 
Confessor to the Convent:” some of the 
principal gentry of the vicinity, as well as 
the Abbess’ own kinsmen, are also named as 
holding honourable offices in the service of 
the Abbey. 

Lacock has preserved from the Dissolution 
to this day its most perfect form, the cloisters, 
and cells of the nuns, its ancient walls and 
ivied chimneys, almost entire. But the church 
was wholly destroyed, and not a vestige can 
be traced of its ancient altars; the bones of 
the honoured Foundress and her family are 
alike disregarded. One single mark of re- 
spectful remembrance has been paid to the 
Countess Ela. Her epitaph is still preserved 
on a stone within those cloisters, which 
echoed once to the footsteps, and resounded 
the Ave-Marias, of the nuns. 

Tracing the possessors of Lacock Abbey 
since the Dissolution, we find that it was 
sold to Sir William Sherington, in 1544, for 
783/. 12s. 13d. Thirty years subsequently, 
Lacock was visited by Queen Elizabeth, who 
was also this year at Longleat and Wilton ; 
and, most probably, the Queen then knighted 
her host, Sir Henry Sherington. In ‘the 
Civil War, 1645, the House was garrisoned 
for the King, and taken by the opposite party 
shortly after Cromwell had won Devizes ; 
the Lord of Lacock having previously been 
sent priséner to London. 

From the “ge the property de- 
scended to Sir Anthony Mildmay, of Ap- 
thorp, Northamptonshire, by his marriage 
with Grace, daughter of Sir Henry Shering- 
ton, but had no issue; so that the whole 
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inheritance of Lacock came to her sister 
Olive, the wife of John Talbot, Esq., of Sal- 
warp, co. Worcester, fourth in descent from 
John, the second Earl of Shrewsbury, from 
whom it has descended to the present Henry 
‘Fox Talbot, Esq. 

Some account of the modern state of La- 
cock Abbey will be found in a previous vo- 
lume of the Mirror,* so that our remaining 
Notice will point to but a few of its charac- 
teristics. The prefixed Engraving shows the 
Abbey as it now exists: the gallery on the 
top of the octangular turret, appears to have 
been the work of James or Charles I.’s time ; 
the cloisters, (not seen in the print,) are about 
the time of Henry IV.; here are several in- 
teresting sepulchral relics, as gravestones, 
coffin lids, &c.: and the site of the church is 
now a terrace-walk. The middle chamber of 
the tower is reserved as-a depository for wri- 
tings, amongst which is the Magna Charta 
of King Henry III. of inestimable value, 
being the only one perfect in the kingdom: 
it is 123 inches broad, and in length, inclu- 
ding the fold, 20} inches ; the seal is of green 
wax pendant by a skein of green silk. This 
charter seems to have been designed for the 
use of the knights and military tenants in 
Wiltshire, and to have been deposited here 
by the Countess Ela, who succeeded her hus- 
band in the office of Sheriff of Wiltshire, as 
already referred to. 

The singular domestic relic figured in our 
front page remains to be described. It was 
the Nuns’ Boiler, and formerly stood in 
the Abbey kitchen. On the exterior of this 
massive vessel is the following inscription :' 
“ A Perro Waauuens 1N Mecuuinia 
EFFUSUS FACTUS VE FUERAM, ANNO MILLES- 
‘SIMO QUINGENTESsIMO. Dgo Laus ET 
GLoria CHRISTO. 

“ I was moulten or made by Peter Wag- 
huens, of Mechlin, in the year 1500. Praise 
be to God and glory to Christ.” 

We have now only to acknowledge the 
valuable source whence we have condensed 
this very interesting outline of a monastic 
foundation, in the fulness of its ancient 
beneficence. This font is a library volume 
of some four or five hundred pages, entitled 
Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, 
by the venerable poet and antiquary, the 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, M. A.M.R.S.L., ‘and 
the eminent genealogist and antiquary, John 
Gough Nichols, Esq. The embellishments 
have been copied, (by permission of the pub- 
lisher,) from the same source. 

This work is altogether one of the most 
attractive yet sterling volumes of its kind 
that has ir a long time fallen under our 
Notice. The historical and genealogical re- 
search in its pages evince patient labour; al- 
though, in our outline we have passed over 


*-@ See Lacock Abbey: an Autobiographical Sketch. 
By Mrs. Crawford. Mirror, vol. xxv., p. 246, 
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their minuteness. The work is, therefore, “ not 
harsh and crabbed,” but entertaining and 
‘“‘ musical ;” for, ever and anon, Mr. Bowles 
has lit up the antiquity of his subject with 
some inspiring poetry; and, in many in- 
stances, the antiquarian details are illustrated 
by comparisons of past and present times,— 
a feature which cannot be too highly com- 
mended in works of this description. The 
present volume also abounds with passages 
of impressive eloquence, such as must fall, 
like “ the seed,” into the mind and 
heart of the reader. To sum up the merits of 
this work: it is such an one as must have 
been difficult to produce—a book for the 
antiquary—or the few ; and a book for all who 
delight in antiquities made popular—or the 


many. 





Oly Poets. 


RICCIARDA SELVAGGIA, 
A Biographette. 
We know not how it may be with most 
readers, but, for ourselves, we never could 
peruse the brief notice which remains to the 
world of a young and unhappy Italian poetess, 
without sentiments of the profoundest melan- 
choly. Of the loves and misfortunes of Ric- 
ciarda Selvaggia, brief indeed is the record 
which Mrs. Jameson has been enabled to afford 
us in her beautiful book, (which was first 
published under the title of Loves of the 
Poets ;) but from thence we learn that Ric- 
ciarda Selvaggia, of Pistoja, loved and was 
beloved by Cino, a young poet of that town, 
to whom she addressed some tender verses. 
Her family having been exiled from Pistoja 
by the faction of the Neri, Cino followed them 
to their retreat, a little fortress amid the Ap- 
pennines ; and here, midst the deep romance 
and wild sublimity of nature, well may we 
imagine the delirium of affection which must 
have animated ‘two hearts that found their 
world and their home in each other: golden 
were these moments !—What to them was 
the beating of the far-off tempest, when 
Love’s celestial sunshine gilded their retreat ? 
what was exile ?—what the solitude of the 
desert place—now blest in each other’s dear 
society >—And yet, their “course of love did 
not run smooth,”—to judge by the following 
lines which seem to imply, either opposition 
from some quarter, or a dread of jealousy or 
scandal :— 
A Messer Cino da Pistoja. 

Gentil mio Sir, lo parlare amoroso 

Di voi si in allegranza mi mantene 

Che dirvel nou poria, ben lo sacciate : 

Perché del mio amor sete giojoso, 

Di cio quand’ allegria e gio’ mi vene, 

Ed altro mai non haggio in voloutate, 

Fuor del vostro piacere ; 

Tutt’ hora fate la vostra voglienza 

Haggiate previdenza 

Voi, di celar la nostra desienza. 

Ricciarda Selvaggia. 
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Translated by Mrs. Jameson. 
My gentle love and lord! those tender words 
Of thine so fill my tender heart with joy, 
1 caunot speak it, but thou know'st it well ; 
Wherefore do thou rejoice in that deep love 
1 bear thee, knowing that I have no thought 
But to fulfil thy will and crown thy wish :— 
Watch thou, and hide our mutual hope from all. 


But Ricciarda drooped ere long from the 
pressure of want and misery, from inability to 
support the inclémency of the elements, and 
from the rigour of an Appennine winter :— 
‘ther parents and her lover watched the gradual 
extinction of life, saw the rose-hue fade from 
her cheek, and the light from her eye, till 
she melted from their arms into death: then 
they buried her with tears in a nook among 
the mountains.”—This was about a. p. 1316. 

‘Many years afterwards, Cino, laden with 
wealth and honours, “ had occasion to cross 
the Appennines on an embassy, and causing 
his suite to travel by another road, he made 
a pilgrimage alone to the tomb of his lost 
Selvaggia.”’ 

This mournful visit to the lonely grave of 
his beloved, was recorded. by him in the fol- 
lowing affecting sonnet; and we have little 
doubt, but that the circumstance mentioned 
in the two last lines, with so strong an air of 
reality, was real :-— 


Cino,—at the Tomb of his Selvaggia amid 
the Avpennines. 


To fu’ in sult’ alto, e in sul beato monte 
Ove adorai baciando il santo sasso 

E caddi in su quella pietra, oime lasso ! 
Ove Vonesta pose la sua froute ;; 

E clvella chinse d'ogni virti il fonte 
Quel giorno che di morte acerbo passo 
Fece la donna dello mio cor, lasso ! 

Gia pieva tutta d’adornezza conte 

Quivi chiami 2 questa guisa Amore : 

“ Dolce mio Dio, fa che quinci mi traggia 
La morte a se, che qui giace il mio cor!” 
Ma poi che nou m’iutese il mio signore 
Mi Seepanti-<per chiamando Selvaggia, 
L’Alpe passai, con voce di dolore ! 


Mrs. Jameson having, (at least in the first 
edition of her work,) left this untranslated, 
we will endeavour, by the following para- 
phrase, to give the English reader some idea 
of Cino’s sonnet :— 


I reach'd at ge the high and holy mount, 
Where kissing, I ador'd the sacred stone, 
(And pow'rless fell upon that rock, wherein 
Repos'd, alas ! all loveliness and truth, ) 
Which seal’d of ev’ry virtue the pure fount, 
pas Yeo from Life to bitter Death had pass’d 
The Kady of my heart :—alas! alas ! 
Full fraught with mem’ ries beautiful and sad, 
Then cali’d I in this fashion upon Love :— 
“O sweetest god! grant that the dart of Death 
May here, the heart it seems to ice, transtix !” 
—But Love heard not, or never deign'd reply, 
So thence departing, bitterly I cried, 
O’er the rude mountains, with the voice of woe,— 
“ Selvaggia !” 

M. L. B. 
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Spirit of Discovery. 


RAILWAYS. 


(Ws abridge this paper from the second Number of 
the British and Foreign iew—Art., The British 
Association in Dublin. It is a masterly analysis of 
Dr. Lardner’s view of the present state of locomotion 
by steam, on railways, reported to the recent Meet- 
ing of the Association. It is, altogether, a most per- 
spicuous exposition of the subject, theoretically and 
practically : and we especially recommend it to the 
attention of the reader, not doubting that by one 
perusal he may be in possession of the main subject 
and its leading details—a desirable acquisition at the 
present moment, when Railways form the occasional 
topic of conversation in every well-informed circle 
throughout the empire } 


Manchester and Liverpool. 


The enterprise and spirit of the body of 
capitalists, who undertook and perfected the 
Manchester and Liverpool railway, infused 
extraordinary energy and activity into the 
mechanical ingenuity of the country. This, 
combined with one of those felicitous acci- 
dents, which occasionally produce important 
effects on the progress of civilization, was the 
means of developing a quality of the steam 
engine, which, until then, had been alto- 
gether undiscovered. That an agent, pos- 
sessing the powers which steam had been 
long known to possess, should be capable of 
propelling loads of unusual amount, was only 
what might naturally i been expected, 
The projectors of the rail-road had, accord- 
ingly, laid their account to a large traffic in 
goods, and had looked forward to such as the 
staple of their enterprise. When we saw, 
therefore, a train of wagons, weighing from 
two to three hundred tons,* or a string of 
carriages containing six or seven hundred 
passengers,} transported by one steam en- 
gine, between Liverpool and Manchester, 
however much we might admire the agent, 
no person acquainted with the previous appli- 
cations of the machine, could feel much sur- 
prise. The speed, however, of transport, 
which was effected in the very first experi- 
ments made upon the railroad, was a result 
of startling importance, which was equally 
unforeseen by the practical engineer, and the 
speculative philosopher. It seemed, indeed, 
to exceed the bounds of credibility, and few 
could feel a practical conviction, or have a 
lively faith in it, without themselves being 


* On the 29th of May, 1832, in an experimental 
trip, conducted by Dr. Lardner, a single eugine was 
loaded with 50 wagons, weighing 393 tons, 6 cwt. 
The engine transported this load from Liverpool to 
Manchester in two hours and forty minutes, beingan 
average rate of little less than twelve miles an hour. 
The consumption of coke in this trip was at the rate 
of four ounces per ton per mile. 

+ Onan occasion of races, held at Newton, a place 
about fifteen miles from Liverpool, two engines were 
sent, with trains of carriages, to carry the persous 
attending the races back to Liverpool. An accident 


oceurted to one of the engines, which disabled it, and 
both trains were attached to the remaining engine. 
This engiue took 800 persons from Newton to Liver- 
pool, in the space of one hour, 
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witnesses. In these experiments, an engine 
travelled at the astounding rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour. But even this has since been 
exceeded; we have ourselves witnessed an 
engine, loaded with a carriage containing 
thirty-six grown persons, moving at the rate 
of forty-eight miles per hour ; and we believe 
that a case has occurred, in which an engine 
moved over fifteen miles in fifteen minutes. 
A short analysis of the means, by which such 
effects have been produced, cannot be unin- 
teresting. 
The Engines. 

A locomotive engine is impelled by two 
steam cylinders, the piston rods of which lay 
hold of two revolving arms, which are attached 
to the larger pair of wheels of the engine. 
The pistons, as they work, cause these arms 
to reyolve, and therefore the wheels to revolve 
with them, exactly in the same manner as a 
man turns a windlass, or as the hand turns 
the key which winds a clock, or a jack. The 
wheels, which are thus worked by the steam 
cylinders, are pressed against the railroad by 
that portion of the weight of the locomotive 
engine which rests upon them, and they 
adhere to the rail with such force, that, sooner 
than slip upon it as they revolve, the engine, 
which is attached to the train of carriages or 
wagons, advances, so that its progressive 
motion in a single revolution of thé working 
wheels is equal to their circumference. Sup- 
posing their diameter to be five feet, their 
circumference will be a little less than sixteen 
feet. One revolution of the wheels takes 
place during a double stroke of one of the 
pistons, that is, while the piston moves from 
one end of the cylinder to the other, and 
back again. As there are two cylinders 
working at the same time, it follows, there- 
fore, that, to produce a progressive motion of 
sixteen feet, four cylinders full of steam are 
necessary, being at the rate of about a cy- 
linder for every four feet. Now, from these 
circumstances, it is apparent, that the speed 
of the engine will depend upon the rate at 
which the boiler is able to supply steam to 
the cylinders, If, for example, it can supply 
600 cylinders full of steam per minute, the 
progressive motion of the engine will be four 
times 600, or 2,400 feet per minute, or about 
27 miles an hour. 

Production of the Steam. 


The circumstances, which influence the 
rate, at which the boiler produces steam, are, 
then, the points to be considered. This rate 
will obviously depend upon the rate at which 
the fire can impart heat to the water; and a 
great variety of contrivances have been adopt- 
ed to expedite this communication of heat. 
All such contrivances, howevér, resolve them- 
selves ultimately into this general principle, 
viz. that an extensive surface of water must 
be exposed to the radiation of the fire ; that 
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the air, which supports the combustion, and 
which passes from the fuel at a very high 
temperature, shall not be allowed to escape 
into the chimney until it has been reduced 
to a temperature not much above that of the 
water in the boiler; and that a current, or 
draft, be maintained in the chimney, suffi- 
ciently powerful to draw a quantity of atmo- 
spheric air through the fuel to maintain the 
vivid combustion, which is indispensable for 
the production of so much heat. 

To expose a large surface of water to the 
radiation of heat from the fire, the fire-place 
is usually surrounded on every side with a 
thin metal casing, filled with water, commu- 
nicating freely with the larger chamber of the 
boiler, of which, in fact, it is only an exten- 
sion. The roof, the sides, and the back of 
the fire-place, are formed by this casing. and 
it may even be extended to the front, except 
where the fire-door is placed, for the supply 
of fuel. The heat, radiating from the burn- 
ing matter, strikes upon every part of this 
case, and, entering the water within, pro- 
duces steam bubbles with great rapidity, 
which rise, by their buoyancy, to the upper 
part of the boiler. From the fire-place, the 
heated air finds its way to the chimney at 
the other end of the boiler, through one hun- 
dred tubes of about an inch and a half in 
diameter, which are extended through the 
water in the boiler, from one end to the other. 
The lengths and diameters of these tubes 
are, or ought to be, such, that the air shall 
be compelled to linger in them, until it be 
reduced to the temperature before mentioned. 
It then escapes into the chimney, and its 
lightness gives it a tendency to ascend, and 
form a draft: But this natural draft of the 
hot air would be altogether insufficient for so 
fierce a combustion as must be sustained 
were it not aided by other means. As the hot 
ait passes through these hundred tubes, it 
imparts its redundant heat to the water in 
contact with the tubes, and steam bubbles 
are formed, which, like the others, rise to the 
upper part of the boiler. The most beautiful 
part of the arrangement is that by which a 
sufficiently powerful draft is maintained in 
the chimney, to support the combustion. 
After the steam has driven the pistons, it is 
necessary to eject it from the machines; 
pipes or tubes are provided for this purpose, 
in connexion with each cylinder. These 
pipes are conducted to the chimney, and 
their mouths presented upwards, so that the 
steam rushes from them in an upward direc- 
tion. Now, since the steam is worked in 
these engines at a pressure considerably 
greater than that of the atmosphere, it issues 
from these tubes up the chimney, with very 
great force, and causes a current of air, or 
draft, upwards, of proportionate power. This, 
consequently, produces a corresponding draft 
through the fire, and it has this remarkable 
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quality, that, in proportion as the speed of the 
engine is increased, so, in the same. propor- 
tion, is the quantity of steam, thus projected 
up the chimney; and, therefore,, the draft 
through the fire is stin.ulated, as it ought to 
be, in the proportion, in which steam is_re- 
quired to be supplied to the cylinders. _ It is 
said, that this beautiful method of blowing 
the fire was an accidental discovery: that an 
engine maker, not knowing how best to dis- 
pose of the waste steam, conducted it into 
the chimney. 

Whatever may have been its origin, it is 
certain, that, to this contrivance mainly is 
due the extraordinary: velocity, at which these 
machines have arrived. The extensive sur- 
face exposed to radiation, and the contrivance 
of the small tubular flues, would have effected 
nothing, unless a combustion could be sus- 
tained, to supply heat proportionate to the 
surface to be acted ypon; and any mechanical 
means of blowing the fire, besides being 
subject to other objections, would have robbed 
the engine of a considerable part of its power. 
This improvement may be justly placed be- 
side Watt’s discovery of the method of sepa- 
rate condensation. It has produced effects 
upon ’ comotives not less important, than the 
latter principle did upon the stationary engine. 

The form, which we have just described, 
is that, in which the locomotives are con- 
structed for the Manchester and other rail- 
ways in this country. 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





Che Paturalist. 


THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

Ar the Garden of Plants, is every year in- 
creasing its valuable collections. That of 
reptiles and fishes contains 5,880 species, and 
21,350 individuals. At least 7,019 species, 
and 25,000 individuals have been added to the 
insects and crustaceous within the last year. 
The, collection of insects alone comprises 
30,000 species described, and at least as many 
unclassed : 550 species of shell-fish, 380 fos- 
sils, and 300 specimens preserved in spirits 
have lately been added to the collection of 
mollusca and zoophyta. The Cabinet of 
Comparative Anatomy has been enriched with 
31 skeletons, 116 preparations in spirits, 30 
other anatomical rarities, and 15 new speci- 
mens of fossil fragments. The collection of 
plants has received several valuable donations 
seut from India by M. Jacquemont; 5,000 
specimens of rocks from various parts of the 
globe ; and a most complete collection of fossil 
plants has been placed in the Museum of 
Geology. The Library contains 13,500 vo- 
lumes and many drawings. The anoual sum 
awarded by government to this institution is 
364,000 francs; but the administration has 
this year obtained an extra grant of 61,000 


francs, towards completing the many lucunes 
yet existing in its various ments.— 
Paris Advertiser. 


CROWS IN CEYLON. 


Tuess birds are so audacious, (says Mr. Hol- 
man,) that all persons who desire to be secure 
from their marauding excursions, must be 
very careful neither to leave their doors nor 
windows open without being watched. When 
the natives are carrying home baskets of pro- 
visions on their heads, they are frequently 
attacked by a flock of these voracious birds, 
which pounce upon the contents: nor will 
they desist from the work of spoliation until 
the basket is set down, and they are driven 
away. They plunder children still more 
mercilessly, actually snatching the food from 
their hands; and it is amusing to witness 
the art they use to disposses a dog of a bone. 
No sooner has the animal laid himself down 
to enjoy his meal, than a predatory covey de- 
an and hover over him; one more daring 
than the rest then alights, and advances to- 
wards him with the self-possession of an in- 
vited guest ; when the dog lets fall his bone, 
and makes an indignant snap at the pertina- 
cious intruder, which dexterously eludes the 
bite; while, at the instant the dog’s attention is 
diverted, another crow, which has been vigi- 
lantly watching the opportunity, seizes the 
coveted treasure, and bears it off. —W. G.C. 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES BY INSECTS. 


Tue sudden decay of some of the elm trees 
in front of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, about 
four years since, gave rise to an interesting 
discussion among the attentive observers of 
nature in that part of the country. The 
ravages in question are attributed to the 
Scolytus destructor, a small beetle which 
penetrates the bark till it reaches the albur- 
num, or sott wood. The controversy will be 
found at length in the Magazine of Natural 
History, No. 18; but we quote as a curious 
fact in vegetable physiology, the undermen- 
tioned conclusion of one of the disputants 
whe made a series of experiments to deter- 
mine whether the said rav were the la- 
bour of the Scolytus, or of some other insect. 
“ The result satisfies my mind,” says the 
writer, “ that the Scolytus destmetor is alto- 
gether guiltless of causing the death of 
healthy growing trees. ose who may 
agree with me will discover another instance 
of the harmonies of nature, in the season at 
which the Scolytus commences perforating, 
for the purpose of depositing its eggs. This 
season is in June or July; and by June or 
July the processes of vegetation for the year 
have always determined and distinguished 
the healthy growing trees from the sickly and 
the dying, and have thus demonstrated to the 
Scolytus the materials most appropriate for 
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Fig. 1. 
(Destruction of Trees by Insects.) 


hatching, nourishing, and developing her 
offspring. . I have seen insects much like the 
Scolytus destructor in the bark of spruce fir, 
and in that of the ash and other trees. The 
track made by the insect which lays its egg 
in ash bark is always horizontal, that is, at 
right angles with the direction of the stem, 
(fig. 2, f,) and larger than that made by the 
Scolytus destructor in elm bark, (fig. 1, e,) 
whose track, besides being smaller, is always 
perpendicular, that is, parallel to the direction 
of the stem of the tree.” 


WILD TURKEYS IN AMERICA. 
Anour the beginning of October, when 
scarcely any of the seeds and fruits have 
fallen from the trees, (says Audubon,) the 
wild turkeys assem ble in flocks, and gradually 
move towards the rich bottom lands of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The males, or, as they 
are more commonly called, the gobblers, asso- 
ciate in parties from ten to a hundred, and 
search for food apart from the females; while 
the latter are seen either advancing singly, 
each with its brood of young, then about 
two-thirds grown, or in connexion with other 
families, forming parties often amounting to 
seventy or eighty individuals, all intent on 
shunning the old cocks, which, even when 
the young birds have attained this size, will 
fight with and often destroy them by repeat- 
ed blows on the head. Old and young, 
however, all move in the same course, and on 
foot, unless their progress be interrupted by a 
river, or the hunter’s dog force them to take 
wing. When they come.upon a river, they 
betake themselves to the highest eminence, 
and there often remain a whole day, or some- 
times two, asif for the purpose of consulta- 
tion. During this time, the males are heard 
gobbling, calling, and making much ado; 
and are seen strutting about as if to raise 
their courage to a pitch befitting the emer- 


Fig. 2. 


gency. Even the females and young assume 
something of the same pompous demeanour, 
spread out their tails, and run round each 
other, purring loudly, and performing’ extra- 
vagant leaps. At length, when the weather 
appears settled, and all around is quiet, the 
whole party mounts to the tops of the highest 
trees, whence, at a signal, consisting of a 
single cluck, given by the leader, the flock 
takes flight for the opposite shore. The old, 
fat birds easily get over, even should the river 
be a mile in breadth, but the younger and 
less robust frequently fall into the water, 
when they bring their wings close to their 
body, spread out their tail for a support, 
stretch forward their neck, and striking out 
their legs with great vigour, proceed rapidly 
towards the shore; on appraching which, 
should they find it too steep for landing, they 
cease their exertions for a few moments, float 
down the stream until they come to an acces- 
sible part, and by a violent effort, generally 
extricate themselves from the water. It is 
remarkable, that immediately after thus cross- 
ing a large stream, they ramble about for 
for some time, as if bewildered. In this 
state, they fall an easy prey to the hunter. 
W. G. C. 





Pew Books. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
[We quote the following passages from a 
work lately published with the above title. 
It appears to be a pleasant, lively book, full 
of what are termed, in critical parlance, 
sketches of character and personal pecu- 
liarities, and light outlines, not elaborately 
filled in. In truth, in familiar description 
and striking portraiture, the writer seems 
happy, rather than in any more extended, but 
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certainly, less entertaining views of character. 
The work is of no party. ] 


Sir Robert Peel. 


Sir Robert Peel is a remarkably good- 
looking man, rather above the usual size, and 
finely propertioned. He is of a clear com- 
plexion, full round face, and red-haired. His 
usual dress is a green surtout, a light waist- 
coat, and dark trousers. He generally dis- 
plays a watch-chain on his breast, with a 
bunch of gold seals of unusually large dimen- 
sions and great splendour. He. can scarcely 
be called a dandy, and yet he sacrifices a 
good deal to the graces. I hardly know a 
public man who dresses in better taste. He 
is in the prime of life, being forty-seven years 
of age. His whole appearance indicates 
health. His constitution is excellent, and 
his temperate habits have seconded the kindly 
purposes of Nature. He is capable of under- 
going great physical fatigue. I have known 
him remain in the house for three or four 
successive nights till one and two o’clock, 
not only watching with the most intense 
anxiety the progress of important debates, 
but taking an active part in the proceedings, 
and yet be in his office, transacting business 
of the greatest moment, by ten o’clock on the 
following morning. Sir Robert is possessed 
of business habits of the first order. He can 
descend, when there is a necessity for it, to 
the minutest circumstances in a great ques- 
tion, and master them all as fully as if he 
had never had a thought beyond the pale of 
such matters. He was never yet known to 
bungle any measure from ignorance of busi- 
ness details. 

Lord John Russell 


Is small in stature, considerably below the 
middle size. He is slenderly made, and has 
altogether the appearance of a person of a 
weakly constitution; his features are large 
and broadly marked, considering the size of 
his face. His complexion is pale, and his 
countenance has a pensive cast. He scarcely 
ever indulges in a smile. His hair is of a 
brown colour. He usually wears a brown 
coat, a light-coloured waistcoat, and kersey- 
mere trousers of a sandy complexion. He is 
in his fifty-third year. 
The late Mr. Hunt 

Excelled in ready wit: he had few equals in 
this respect. All parties in the house la- 
boured hard to cough him down whenever he 
attempted to speak. It was on these occa- 
sions that he generally gave the most striking 
proofs of his wit. Nothing could discon- 
cert him: the greater uproar his rising to 
speak caused in the house, the more he 
seemed to enjoy it. That was to him a 
luxury of the most exquisite kind. In many 
of his repartees there was great point. An 
h bl ber, on one occasion when 





Mr. Hunt was speaking, was unusually per- 


seyering in his efforts to cough him down. 
Mr. Hunt cured the honourable gentleman 
of his cough by one short sentence, which, 
delivered as it was with inGnite dramatic 
effect, created universal laughter. Mr. Hunt 
put his hand into his pantaloons’ pocket, and 
after fumbling about for a few seconds, said, 
with the utmost imaginable coolness, that he 
was extremely sorry to find he had not a few 
lozenges in his pocket for the benefit of the 
honourable member, who seemed tu be sv 
distressed with cough, but he could assure 
him he would provide some for him by next 
night. Never did doctor prescribe more 
effectually: not only did Mr. Hunt’s tor- 
mentor from that moment get rid of his 
cough, but it never returmed, at least while 
Mr. Hunt was speaking. 


The late Mr. Cobbett 


In personal stature, was tall and athletic. I 
should think he could not have been less than 
six feet two, while his breadth was propor- 
tionally great... He was, indeed, one of the 
stoutest men in the House. I have said 
there was a tendency to corpulency about 
him. His hair was of a milk white colour, 
and his complexion ruddy. His features 
were not strongly marked. What struck 
you most about his face, was his small, 
sparkling, laughing eyes. When disposed to 
be humorous himself, you had only to look at 
his eyes, and you were sure to sympathize in 
his merriment. When not speaking, the 
expression of his eyes and his countenance 
was very different. He was one of the most 
striking refutations of the principles of La- 
vater I ever witnessed. Never were the looks 
of any man more completely at variance with 
his character. There was something so dull 
and heavy about his whole appearance, that 
any one, who did not know him, would at 
once have set him down for some country 
clodpole—to use a favourite expression of his 
own—who not only never read a book, or had 
a single idea in his head, but who was a mere 
mass of mortality, without a particle of sensi- 
bility of any kind in his composition. He 
usually sat with one leg over the other, his 
head slightly drooping, as if sleeping on his 
breast, and his hat down almost to bis eyes. 
His usual dress was a light Brey coat, of a 
full make, a white waistcoat, and kerseymere 
breeches of a sandy colour. When he walked 
about the house, he generally had his hands 
inserted in his breeches pockets. Considerin, 

his advanced age, seventy-three, he look 

remarkably hale and healthy, aud walked 
with a slow but firm step. A fortnight 


before his death, he thought himself, and so. 


did all who saw him, that he was destined 
to live for many years to come. 
The Chiltern Hundreds. 
A member, when duly elected, is not only 
compelled ‘to serve in Parliament, but he 
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eannot at any future period either resign his 
seat or be expelled from the house except by 
some legal disqualification. In order, there- 
fore, to. meet the views of those members 
who may wish to resign their seats, it has 
‘been the practice, ever since the year 1750, 
for such members to accept the office of 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, which 
‘being an appointment under the Crown, their 
seats are of necessity vacated. The office, 
however, is a merely nominal one. The 
stewards who accept it derive neither honour 
nor emolument from it, the only salary at- 
tached to the appointment being twenty shil- 
lings a-year. The Chiltern Hundreds are 
districts in Buckinghamshire, belonging to 
the Crown. The appointment to the office 
of steward of these Hundreds is vested in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as a matter 
of. eourse, grants it to every member who 
applies for it. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 
(Continued from page 368.) 
Moore’s opiuion of O’Conuell—Anacreonat the piano. 


Somer one remarked that Scott’s life of Napo- 
leon was a failure. 

“ T think little of it,” said Moore; “ but 
after all, it was an embarrassing task, and 
Scott did what a wise man would do—made 
as much of his subject as was politic and 
necessary, and no more.” 

“ It will not live,” said some oneelse; “ as 
much because it is a bad book, as because it 
is the life of an individual.” 

But what an individual !” Moore replied. 
“ Voltaire’s life of Charles XII. was the life 
of an individual, yet that will live and be 
read as long as there is a book in the world, 
and what was he to Napoleon ?” 

O’Connell was mentioned. 

“ He is a powerful creature,” said Moore, 
“but his eloquence has done great harm 
both to England and Ireland. There is 
nothing so powerful as oratory. The faculty 
of ‘thinking on his legs, is a tremendous 
engine in the hands of any man. There is 
an undue admiration for this faculty, and a 
sway permitted to it, which was always more 
— to a country than anything else. 
Lord Althorp is a wonderful instance of what 
a man may do without talking. There is a 

eral confidence in him—a universal belief 
in his honesty, which serves him instead. 
Peel is a fine speaker, but, admirable as he 
had been as an oppositionist, he failed when 
he came to lead the house. ©’Connell would 
be irresistible were it not for the two blots on 
his character—the contributions in Ireland 
for his support, and his refusal to give satis- 
faction to the man he is still coward enough 
to attack. They may say what they will of 
duelling, it is the great preserver of the de- 
cencies of society. The old school, which 


made a man responsible for his words, was 
the better. I must confess I think so. Then 
in O’Conneli’s case, he had not made his 
vow against duelling when Peel challen 

him. He accepted the challenge, and Peel 
went to Dover on his way to France, where 
they were to meet; and O'Connell pleaded 


his wife's illness, and delayed till the law . 


interfered. Some other Irish patriot, about 
the same time, refused a challenge on account 
of the illness of his daughter, and one of the 
Dublin wits made a good epigram on the 
two :— 

Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 

Improve on the scripture command, 
And‘ honour their’—wife and daughter— 
‘That their days may be long in the land.’ 

The great period of Ireland’s glory was be- 
tween *82 and °95, and it was a time when a 
man almost lived with a pistol in his hand. 
Grattan’s dying advice to his son, was, ‘ Be 
always ready with the pistol! He himself 
never hesitated a moment. At one time, 
there was a kind of conspiracy to fight him 
out of the world. On some famous question, 
Corrie was employed purposely to bully him, 
and made a personal attack of the grossest 
virulence. Grattan was so ill, at the time, 
as to be supported into the house between 
two friends. He rose to reply; and first, 
without alluding to Corrie at all, clearly and 
entirely overturned every argument he had 
advanced that bore upon the question. He 
then paused a moment, and stretching out 
his arm, as if he would reach across the 
house, said, ‘ for the assertions the gentleman 
has been pleased to make with regard to 
myself, my answer here is, they are fulse! 
elsewhere it would be—a blow!’ They met, 
and Grattan shot him through the arm. 
Corrie proposed another shot, but Grattan 
said, ‘No! let the curs fight it out! and 
they were friends ever after. I like the old 
story of the Irishman who was challenged by 
some desperate blackguard. ‘ Fight him!’ 
said he, ‘I would sooner go to my grave 
without a fight !? Talking of Grattan, is it 
not wonderful that, with all the agitation in 
Treland, we have had no such men since his 
time? Look at the Irish newspapers. The 
whole country in convulsion—people’s lives, 
fortunes, and religion at stake, and not a 
gleam of talent from one year’s end to the 
other. It is natural for sparks to be struck 
out in a time of violence like this—but Ire- 
land, for all that is worth living for, és dead ! 
You can scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre 
of her spirits of old, and O’Connell, with all 
his faults, stands ‘ alone in his glory.”” —__ 

The conversation I have thus run together 
is a mere skeleton, of course. Nothing but 
a short-hand report could retain the delicacy 
and elegance of Moore’s language, and me- 
mory itself cannot imbody again the kind of 
frost-work of imagery which was formed and 
melted on his lips. “His voice is soft or firm 
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as the subject requires, but perhaps the word 
gentlemanly describes it better than any 
other. It is upon a natural key, but, if I may 
so phrase it, it is fused with a high-bred 
affectation, expressing deference and courtesy, 
at the same time that its pauses are con- 
structed peculiarly tocatch the ear. It would 
be difficult not to attend to him while he is 
talking, though the subject were but the 
shape of a wine-glass. 

Moore’s head is distinctly before me while 
I write, but I shall find it difficult to describe. 
His hair, which curled once all over it in 
long tendrils, unlike anybody else’s in the 
world, and which probably suggested his 
soubriquet of “ Bacchus,” is diminished now 
to a few curls sprinkled with grey, and scat- 
tered in a single ring above his ears. His 
forehead is wrinkled, with the exception of a 
most prominent developement of the organ 
of gaiety, which, singularly enough, shines 
with the lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, 
and is surrounded by a semicircle of lines 
drawn close about it, like intrenchments 
against Time. His eyes still sparkle like a 
champaign bubble, though the invader has 
drawn his pencillings about the corners ; and 
there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge of 
an October leaf, that seems evamelled on his 
cheek, the eloquent record of the claret his 
wit has brightened. His mouth is the most 
characteristic feature of all. The lips are 
delicately cut, slight, and changeable as an 
aspen; but there is a set-up look about the 
lower lip, a determination of the muscle to a 
particular expression, and qn fancy that you 
can almost see wit astride upon it. It is 
written legibly with the imprint of habitual 
success. It is arch, confident, and half diffi- 
dent, as if he were disguising his pleasure at 
applause, while another bright gleam of 
fancy was breaking on him. The slightly- 
tossed nose confirms the fun of the expression, 
and altogether it is a face that sparkles, 
beams, radiates—everything but feels. Fas- 
cinating beyond all men as he is, Moore 
looks like a worldling. 

This description may be supposed to have 
occupied the hour after Lady Blessington 
tetired from the table; for, with her, vanished 
Moore’s excitement, and everybody else seemed 
to feel that light had gone out of the room. 
Her excessive beauty is less an inspiration 
than the wondrous talent with which she 
draws, from every person around her, his 
peculiar excellence. Talking better than 
anybody else, and narrating, particularly, 
with a graphic power that I never saw ex- 
celled, this distinguished woman seems 
striving only to make others unfold them- 
selves; and never had diffidence a more 
apprehensive and encouraging listener. But 
this is a subject with which I should never 
be done. 

We went up to coffee, and Moote bright- 


ened again over his chasse-café, and went 
glittering on with criticisms on Grisi, the de- 
licious songstress now ravishing the world, 
whom he placed above all but Pasta; and 
whom he thought, with the exception that 
her legs were too short, an incomparable 
creature. This introduced music very natu- 
rally, and with a great deal of difficulty he 
was taken to the piano. My letter is gettitg 
long, and I have no time to describe his 
singing. It is well known, however, that its 
effect is only equalled by the beauty of his 
own words; and, for one, I could have taken 
him into my heart with my delight. He makes 
no attempt at music. It is a kind of admi- 
rable recitative, in which every shade of 
thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the 
sentiment of the song goes through your 
blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and 
starting your tears, if you have soul or sense 
in you. I have heard of women fainting at 
a song of Moore’s; and if the burden of it 
answered by chance to a secret in the bosom 
of the listener, 1 should think, from its com- 
parative effect upon so old a stager as myself, 
that the heart would break with it. 

We all sat around the piano, and after two 
or three songs of Lady Blessington’s choice, 
he rambled over the keys awhile and sang 
“ When first 1 met thee,” with a pathos that 
beggars description. When the last word 
had faltered out, he rose and took Lady Bles- 
sington’s hand, said good-night, and was 
gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he had closed the dvor no one 
spoke. I could have wished, for myself, to 
have dropt silently asleep where I sat, with 
the tears in my eyes and the softness upon 
my heart. 

“ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore |” 





Edinburgh.—A Scotch breakfast—the castle—palace 
of Holyrood—Queen Mary—Rizzio—Charles X. 
Ir is an odd place, Edinboro’. The old town 
and the new are separated by a broad and 
deep ravine, planted with trees and shrub- 
bery; and across this, on a level with the 
streets on either side, stretches a bridge of a 
most giddy height, without which all com- 
munication would apparently be cut off. 
“ Auld Reekie” itself looks built on the 
back-bone of a ridgy crag, and towers along 
on the opposite side of the ravine, running 
up its twelve-story houses to the sky in an 
ascending curve, till it terminates in the 
frowning and battlemented castle, whose 
base is literally on a mountain-top. in the 
midst of the city. At the foot of this ridge, 


in the lap of the valley, lies Holyrood-house ; 
and between this and the castle runs a single 
street, part of which is the old Canongate. 
Princes-street, the Broadway of the new 
town, is built along the opposite edge of the 
ravine facing the long, many-windowed walls 
of the Canongate, and from every part of 
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Edinboro’ these singular features are conspi- 
cuously visible. A more striking contrast 
than exists between these two parts of the 
same city could hardly be imagined. On one 
side a succession of splendid squares, elegant 
gtanite houses, broad and well paved streets, 
columns, statues, and clean side-walks, thinly 
promenaded aud by the well-dressed exclu- 
sively—a kind of wholly grand and half- 
deserted city, which has been built too ambi- 
tiously for its population—and on the other, 
an antique wilderness of streets and “ wynds,” 
so narrow and lofty as to shut out much of 
the light of heaven; a thronging, busy, and 
particulerly dirty population, sidewalks almost 
impassable from children and other respected 
nuisances ; and altogether, between the irre- 
gular and massive architecture, and the unin- 
telligible jargon agonizing the air about you, 
a most outlandish and strange city. Paris is 
not more unlike Constantinople than one 
side of Edinboro’ is unlike the other. Nature 
pe properly placed “‘ a great gulf” between 
them. 


We toiled up to the castle to see the sunset. 
Oh, but it was beautiful! 1 have no idea of 
describing it; but Edinboro’, to me, will be 
a picture seen through an atmosphere of 
powdered gold, mellow as an eve on the cam- 

,. We looked down on the surging sea 
of architecture below us, and whether it was 
the wavy cloudiness of a myriad of reeking 
chimneys, or whether it was a fancy, Glen- 
livet-born in my eye, the city seemed to me 
like a troop of war-horses, rearing into the 
air with their gallant riders. The singular 
boldness of the hills on which it is built, and 
of the crags and mountains which look down 
upon it, and the impressive 4/¢ of its tower- 
ing architecture into the sky, give it alto- 
gether a look of pride and warlikeness that 
answers peculiarly to the chivalric history of 
Scotland. And so much for the first look at 
“ Auld Reekie.” 

My friend had determined to have what 
he called a “ flare-up” of a Scotch breakfast, 
and we were set down the morning after our 
arrival, at nine, to cold grouse, salmon, cold 
beef, marmalade, jellies, honey, five kinds of 
bread, oatmeal cakes, coffee, tea and toast ; 
and I am by no means sure that that is all. 
It is a fine country in which one gets so 
much by the simple order of “ breakfast at 
nine.” 

We parted after having achieved it, my 
companion going before me to Dumbarton- 
shire ; and, with a “ wee callant ” for a guide, 
I took my way to Holyrood. 

At the very foot of Edinboro’ stands this 
most interesting of royal palaces—a fine old 
pile, though at the first view rather disap- 
pointing. It might have been in the sky, 
which was dun and cold, or it might have 
been in the melancholy story most prominent 
in its history, but it oppressed me with its 
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loom. A rosy cicerone in petticoats ste 
2" from the dro lodge, and rather tent. 
ened my mood with her smile and courtesy, 
and I followed on to the chapel royal, built, 
heaven knows when, but in a beautiful state 
of Gothic ruin. The girl went on with her 
knitting and her well-drilled recitation of the 
sights upon which those old fretted and stone 
traceries had let in the light; and I walked 
about feeding my eyes upon its hoar and 
touching beauty, listening little till she came 
to the high altar, and in the same broad 
Scotch monotone, and with her eyes still upon 
her work, hurried over something about Mary 
Queen of Scots. She was married to Darnley 
ov the spot where I stood! The mechanical 
guide was accustomed evidently to an inter- 
ruption here, and stood silent a minute or two 
to give my surprise the usual grace. Poor, 
poor Mary! I had the common feeling, and 
made probably the same ejaculation that 
thousands have made on the spot, but I had 
never before realized the melancholy romance 
of her life half so nearly. It had been the 
sadness of an hour before—a feeling laid 
aside with the book that recorded it—now it 
wag, as it were, a pity and a grief for the 
living, and I felt struck with it as if it had 
happened yesterday. If Rizzio’s harp had 
sounded from her chamber, it could not have 
seemed more tangibly a scene of living story. 

“ And through this door they dragged the 
murdered favourite; and here, under this 
stone, he was buried !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Poor Rizzio!” 

“ I’m thinkin’ that’s a’ sir !” 

It was a broad hint, but I took another 
turn down the nave of the old ruin, and ano- 
ther look at the scene of the murder, and the 
grave of the victim. 

“ And this door communicated with Mary’s 
apartments ?” 

“ Yes—ye hae it a’ the noo!” 

I paid my shilling, and exit. 

On inquiry for the private apartments, I 
was directed to another Girzy, who took me 
up to a suite of rooms appropriated to the use 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, and furnished 
very much like lodgings for a guinea a-week 
in London. 

“ And which was Queen Mary’s chamber?” 
Pe Ech! sir! its t'ither side. I dinnashow 

al se . . 

“ And what am I brought here for ?” 

“ Ye cam’ yoursell !” 

With this wholesome truth, I paid my 
shilling again, and was handed over to ano- 
ther woman, who took me into a large hall 
containing portraits of Robert Bruce, Baliol, 
Macbeth, Queen Mary, and some forty other 
men and women famous in Scotch story; and 
nothing is clearer than that one patient per- 
son sat to the painter for the whole. After 
“ doing ” these, I was led with extreme deli- 
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berativeness through a suite of unfurnished 
rooms, twelve, I think, the only interest of 
which was their having been tenanted of late 
by the royal exile of France. As if anybody 
would give a shilling to see where Charles X. 
slept and breakfasted ! 

I thanked Heaven that I stumbled next 
upon the right person, and was introduced 
into an ill-lighted room, with one deep win- 
dow looking upon the court, and a fire-place 
like that of a country inn—the state chamber 
of the unfortunate Mary. Here was a chair 
she embroidered—there was a seat of tar- 
nished velvet, where she sat in state with 
Darnley—the very grate in the chimney that 
she had sat before—the mirror in which her 
fairest face had been imaged—the table at 
which she had worked—the walls on which 
her eyes had rested in her gay and her melan- 
choly hours—all, save the touch and mould 
of time, as she lived in it and left it. It was 
a place for a thousand thoughts. 

The woman led on. We entered another 
room—her chamber. Asmall, low bed, with 
tattered hangings of red and figured silk, tall, 
ill-shapen posts, and altogether a paltry look, 
stood in a room of irregularshape; and here, 
in all her peerless beauty, she had slept. A 
small cabinet, a closet merely, opened on the 
right, and in this she was supping with 
Rizzio, when he was plucked from her and 
murdered. We went back to the audience- 
chamber to see the stain of his blood on the 
floor. She partitioned it off after his death, 
not bearing to look upon it. Again—* poor 
Mary !” 

On the opposite side was a similar closet, 
which served as her dressing-room, and the 
small mirror, scarce larger than your hand, 
which she used at her toilet. Oh for a ma- 
gic wand, to wave back, upon that senseless 
surface, the visions of beauty it has reflected ! 





The Public Pournals. 


PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK- 
WILLIAM I., KING OF PRUSSIA. 

From a delightful wrster’s Life of Frede- 

. rich ; in the ford y dria Revie 3 at a4 
lished. 
Amone the foreigners who visited Berlin 
during the marriage festivities of Frederick 
I., was a Neapolitan count, who styled 
himself Dominico Caetano, Conde de Rug- 
giero. 

«‘ This man soon attracted general atten- 
tion by the splendour of his equipages and 
the magnificent style in which he lived. 
Curiosity was excited to learn some particu- 
lars respecting the possessions of this opu- 
lent count, and it was soon rumoured that 
the source of his wealth was the art of mak- 
ing gold. Ata time when the treasury was 
exhausted by the boundless and improvident 
ptofasion of the court, nothing ‘could be 


more welcome than such an artist ; and he 
was accordingly invited to court, where he 
was treated with great attention. Aftera 
time, he began to drop hints of his secret; 
and, on being urged to explain himself, at 
length consented to give a proof of his skill, 
The crown-prince had from the very out- 
set declared against receiving the Italian at 
court, and was warmly reprimanded by the 
king for expressing his want of confidence 
in the probity of Caetano The king there- 
fore desired him to be present at the expe- 
riment, and to provide every thing that might 
be necessary for the occasion. He accord. 
ingly had every thing arranged, and pro- 
cured from the master of the mint an ingot 
of copper a foot long and an inch thick, with 
a stamp on it that it might not be changed. 
The day having arrived, the king, the crown- 
prince, the treasurer, the master of the 
mint, und several persons of distinction, were 
assembled; the count came: with an air of 
mystery, he took from a gold box some of 
his miraculous powder, threw it into the 
crucible, and addressing the crown-prince 
requested him to stir the fire, and at last to 
pst into the crucible the bur of copper, after 
e had covered the half of it with potter’s 
clay. He took it out red hot, cooled it in 
a pail of water that was at hand, and, won- 
derful to relate, half of the ingot was con- 
verted into brilliant gold! The master of 
the mint assayed it, and affirmed that it was 
pure ducat gold. The king, delighted at 
this successful experiment, was going to 
advance a considerable sum to the artist, 
bot the crown-prince was still incredulous, 
and he would not consent to allow the count 
anything but a dozen of French wine, and 
to be provided for at the royal expense for 
twelve days. The cunning Italian was not 
satisfied with this, and secretly Jeft Berlin ; 
but the king, who placed the greatest confi- 
dence in his skill, sent his chamberlain, 
Marshal von Biberstein, in quest of him ; 
who, having found him, persuaded him to 
return to Berlin, where the king loaded 
him with favours, and granted every thing 
he asked, to enable him to make his experi- 
ments on agrand scale; but the time which 
he demanded having expired without any 
uppearance of the promised gold, he fled to 
Stettin. He was again brought back ; but, 
after amusing the king for a time with vain 
romises, he again escaped, and fled to Ham- 
urgh, where the king caused him to be ap- 
peor but not without some difficulty, 
ecause the burgomuaster and senate pro- 
tected him. Hoping still to derive some ad- 
vantage from him, the king had him con- 
veyed to Ciistrin, where he was treated like 
astate prisoner. He contrived, however, so 
to insinuate himself again into the king’s 
favour, that he was allowed to return to 
Berlin. A large building was assigned’ to 
him that'he might carry on his operations 
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on an extensive scale; and considerable sums 
of money were advanced to him. But a 
strict guard was set over him, and he only 
obtained permission occasionally to yo out 
of the city for the sake of the air. He at 
length contrived to escape with the gold 
which he had made out of the king’s silver, 
but was arrested at Francfort-on-the-Muine, 
at the instance of the Prussian Counsellor 
von Plothow, and conveyed under a strong 
escort to Ciistrin, where he was tried us an 
impostor, condemned to death, and hanged 
on the 23rd of August, 1709. 

Frederick-William I. had attained the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, when he us- 
cended the throne of his ancestors. Endowed 
with a sound constitution and a vigorous 
mind, he thought himself entitled to claim 
something from the world, as he feared no 
claim that the world made on him. Giving 
to his efforts an entirely practical direction, 
he attempted only what he knew how to 
execute, and while he confined himself to a 
definite and restricted sphere of activity, not 
a day, not an hour, was lost. The most 
rigid order was in his mind the fundamental 
principle of the state; and it is therefore 
necessary to view him in his family circle 
and court, before we foJlow him, as a com- 
mander, to war, or, as head of the govern- 
ment, to the provinces. Besides, as, in the 
case of an unlimited sovereign like Frede- 
rick-William, it is on the temper and cha- 
racter of the prince that the welfare or the 
misery of the state depends, since here all 
centres in the will of one man, which is else- 
where divided among the several authori- 
ties, as legislation, administration, &c., the 
biographer should first endeavour to draw a 
picture of this distinguished and original 
character. 

Frederick- William had in his whole ap- 
pearace and air something in which every 
subject could not but recognise his sove- 
reign; his figure was finely proportioned, 
his carriage upright and military, his step 
firm, his action suited to the language, the 
command, or the momentary frame of mind, 
sometimes calmly imperious, sometimes 
lively or impassioned, seldom angry. His 
face, a fine oval, with a high forehead, was 
full and ruddy, and the serious expression of 
his countenance was softened by the open, 
friendly look of his blue eyes, which, how- 
ever, when his passions were excited or his 
wrath was kindled, flashed with appalling 
fierceness. -Even in calm moments nobody 
dared to approach the king whose con- 
science wus not clear, for his look was so 
piercing, that none could bear it but those 
who were sensible that they had a good 
cause, and spoke the truth. His complexion 
was extremely delicate, and though even 
when a boy he rubbed his face with oil and 
exposed himself to the sun, in order to be- 
come brown, he could not change his fair 
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complexion. Eloquence and a copious’ 
flow of language was hardly to be expected 
of the king in those days ; both in speaking 
and writing he expressed himself with con-: 
ciseness. In ordinary conversation his voice 
was rather harsh and low, so that a person 
who heard him for the first time did not 
readily understand him. 

The dress of the king corresponded with 
the simplicity of his domestic arrangements. 
He wore alternately a civil dress or a uni- 
form till 1719; after which time he always’ 
appeared in the uniform of a colonel of the’ 
Potsdam grenadier guards,—blue cloth, with 
red facings and silver lace, buff waistcoat 
and breeches, white linen guiters, with: 
copper buttons, and square-toed shoes. 
When hunting, and in wet weather, he 
always wore boots. All his things were 
made to fit very tight. His cocked hat was 
bound with a narrow gold lace, and had a 
gilt button without a loop, and a gold cord 
with two small tassels. When pursuing 
the chase at Wusterhausen or Potsdam, his 
general costume was a green hunting-dress. 
and a couteau de chasse. The last expen- 
sive article of his majesty’s wardrobe,’? says 
Faszmann, “was the rogquelaure or greut 
coat, which was made of a very coarse white: 
or blue cloth. Nay, it almost seemed as if his 
majesty considered it silly and extravagant 
to wear a fine coat in bad weather.’’ 

So careful was the king of his best home 
suit, that, when engaged in his cabinet, he 
invariably put on a linen apron and half 
sleeves. He was the declared enemy of new 
fashions and showy attire. He was much 
vexed to observe the admiration which the 
laced hats and enormous bugs of the French 
ambassador, Count von Rothenburgh, and 
his suite, excited at court. In order to pre- 
vent the adoption of this fashion by the ini- 
tative citizens of Berlin, the king, at a 
grand review on Whit Tuesday, 1719, caused 
all the executioners of the army, who lie 
under the same stigma as publie flayers and 
executioners, to be dressed in this new 
French mode, exaggerating the brims of the 
hats to the dimensions of penthous2s, and 
the bags to enormous sacks of hair. The 
king further commanded that all persons 
who should be declared infamous, should for 
the future have their queue cut off and wear 
the hair-bags and costume of the army exes 
cutioners. In order to ridicule the magnifi- 
cent embroidered dresses and large wigs of 
his privy-councillors and chamberlains, the 
king had the court-fools always similarly 
attired on gala days. The queen and prin- 
cesses were in the same manner allowed to 
wear only dresses of the plainest kind: 
while children, the latter were clothed in 
home-spun serge, and never permitted to: 
have either silk or cotton dresses. Rouge 
was positively prohibited. On very grand 
occasions, however, the king would some- 
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times wear a rich dress of blue velvet, lined 
with crimson and trimed with silver lace. 
Notwithstanding this great plainness of 
dress, he carried his ideas of neatness to an 
almost painful excess. He not only washed 
himself regularly five times a day, but also 
whenever he had touched any thing that was 
clammy, or his hands felt heated. He en- 
forced a spirit of Dutch cleanliness through- 
out the palace, and for this reason selected 
Dutchmen for his house-stewards. In order 
to prevent any accumulation of dust, silk 
hangings, cushioned chairs, and even car- 
ets, were banished, and none but wooden 
nches and tables were seen in the royal 
apartments. ‘ 

The king did not allow the queen to 
meddle with the affairs of government, ex- 
cept when during his absence from Berlin, 
the privy council was referred to her : other- 
wise he was as jealous of his unlimited 
authority in his house as in the state, 
and would not allow petticoat government 
in the one, any more than in the other. 
In his father’s life time he conformed, 
as far a3 possible, to his wishes; but 
as soon as he was: absolute master, there 
was nothing to prevent him from acting on 
the conviction that the old system of govern- 
ment must be wholly abandoned, and a new. 
life begun in the house, the court, and the 
state. He set about this task, at the age 
of twenty-five, with heroic courage, and 
prosecuted his object with unremitting zeal. 

e e 





The Gatherer. 


Translation of Maynard’s celebrated Epi- 
taph upon Aretino: 
Time, the destroyer, hath, under these stones, 
Mingled with dust old Aretin’s bones, 
Who, when in life, with his infamous pen, 
Stained all that was noble and great among men ; 
Darkened the memory of princes, whuse story 
Would have thrown on ‘their graves an aureole of 


lory 5 
Aud if p. the Eternal, h’ has no blasphemy thrown, 
It is only because he was to him unknown. 
— Paris Advertiser. 


According to ‘Dr. Hahnemann’s: system 
(the Homeopathic system,) in‘vogue in Ger- 
many, the seven-millionth part of a grain of 
colocynth may sometimes be: too powerful a 
dose for an adult.— Paris Advertiser. 


Small Glasses.—A, Welsh rector being one 
day on a visit to.a neighbouring squire, when 
a very small glass was. set before: him after 
dinner, he.-pulled the servant by his skirts, 
and thus expostulated with him: “ What is 
this glass for? Does your master wish. to 
keep me. herp. all night?” .The. celebrated 
John Warde, of fox-hunting fame, rather 
improved upon this. ‘On a very diminutive 
glass being set before him, he also hollaed 
the footman back, and, placing it on his sto- 


mach—one of very considerable dimensions’ 


as all the world knows—asked him “ if he 
thought they were anything like a match ?” 
But the Welch rector was as famous for eat- 
ing‘as he was staunch to the bottle. “ This 
preaching thirty-five minutes,” said he at 
dinner, one Sunday, to his curate, “ will never 
do: here’s a fine goose roasted to a rag, and 
not a drop of gravy in it.”—Fraser’s Mag. 
Eccentric Funeral—In May last was in- 
terred in Whitechapel Church, Mr. Hancock, 
the extensive coach-builder. After the chief 
mourners, the coffin was followed to the 
gtave by all the workmen in the. factory of 
the deceased, (nearly 40 in number), who 
were provided with black gloves and. hat- 
bands for the occasion. The workmen then 


returned to the factory in procession, and were . 


there provided with abundance of roast beef 
and plum-pudding, and ale, pipes, and to- 
bacco. 


Captain Cook.—There is not the slightest 
doubt as to the authenticity of the following 
incident, which shows the effects of : little 
causes producing great consequences. The 
discoveries of the great English circumnavi- 
gator were owing to a particularly . marked 
shilling. Young Cook was a native of York- 
shire, and served as apprentice to a merchant 
and shop-keeper in a: large fishing-town in 
that county. Some money had been missed 
from the till, and to detect the delinquent, a 
very curiously marked shilling was mixed 
with the silver, which was accurately counted. 
On examining the till shortly after, this pecu- 
liar shilling was missing, and Cook was taxed 
with having taken it out; this he instantly 
acknowledged, stating that its peculiarity 
had caught his eye, but affirmed, at the same 
time, that he had put another of his own in 
its place. The money was accordingly counted 
over again, and found to agree exactly with 
his statement. Although the family was 
highly respectable, and therefore capable of 
advancing him in his future prospects, and 
also much attached to him, and very kind, 
yet the high spirit of the boy could not brook 
remaining in a situation where he had been 
suspected; he therefore ran away, and having 
no other resource, entered as a cabin-boy in a 
collier. 
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